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REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 


To  the  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  1899-1900. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  prosperous, 
and  progressive  years  in  the  history  of  the  college.  We  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  more  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  students  on  the  part  of  instructors,  in  greater 
reasonablenes  and  considerateness  on  the  part  of  the  students 
toward  the  faculty  and  the  college.  At  the  opening  of  the 
present  year  several  relics  of  former  days  which  had  seriously 
interfered  with  the  orderly  prosecution  of  the  work  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  were  voluntarily  abandoned  by  the  students. 
Clubs  for  the  familiar  study  of  Classics,  German,  History,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Politics  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  Occasions  for  discipline  have  been  rare  ; 
and  the  most  cordial  relations  between  all  the  members  of  the 
college  community  have  been  maintained.  The  fact  that  no 
student  ever  leaves  college,  unless  he  is  compelled  to  do  so,  before 
his  course  is  finished ;  and  that  no  one  at  graduation  looks  back 
with  dissatisfaction  on  what  the  college  has  done  for  him,  is  the 
best  possible  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  college  is  solid  and 
substantial,  and  that  its  life  is  healthy  and  happy. 

The  only  change  in  the  faculty  is  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Emery,  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Yale  University. 
This  is  the  third  change  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  in  this 
department  of  instruction  in  recent  years.  Of  the  three  men  who 
have  given  instruction  in  this  department  during  the  past  fifteen 
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years,  one  is  professor  of  American  history  at  Yale,  one  is  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  third  is  to  be  professor 
of  economics  at  Yale.  That  these  men  were  called  to  such  prom- 
inent positions  elsewhere  is  a  sign  that  the  instruction  in  this 
department  during  these  years  has  been  of  a  high  quality.  While 
the  element  of  continuity  is  highly  desirable,  and  in  many  depart- 
ments is  happily  maintained,  yet  in  a  department  like  economics 
and  sociology  a  college  could  fare  worse  than  to  have  the  services 
of  a  series  of  young  men,  who  give  their  years  of  greatest  enthu- 
siasm and  vigor  to  the  college,  even  though  they  find  their  ultimate 
positions  in  larger  institutions.  There  is  good  prospect  of  securing 
a  successor  to  Professor  Emery  who  will  maintain  the  reputation 
already  established  for  this  important  chair. 

Bequests. 

The  college  received  the  sum  of  $25,000  from  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Rice  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
husband,  the  Hon.  William  W.  Rice,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
representative  of  his  district  in  Congress,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers.  Although  actively  engaged  in  professional 
and  public  life,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  and  of 
Clark  University,  Mr.  Rice  maintained  the  most  intense  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  affairs  of  Bowdoin  College ;  was  one  of  the 
most  regular  attendants  at  the  Commencement  exercises,  and  most 
efficient  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

The  college  receives  $8,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph 
Walker,  through  the  Trustees,  Hon.  James  P.  Baxter,  Seth  L. 
Larrabee,  Esq.,  and  J.  H.  Fogg,  Esq.,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
procuring  a  suitable  building  for  the  Medical  School  in  Portland. 

The  gift  of  Henry  J.  Furber,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  is  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  litigation  in  respect  to 
the  Fayerweather  and  Garcelon  bequests  will  appear  in  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  in 
both  cases  the  interests  of  the  college  have  been  faithfully  and 
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ably  protected ;  that  in  the  former  case  we  are  likely  to  receive 
more  than  the  most  sanguine  at  first  hoped  for,  and  that  in  the 
latter  a  recent  appraisal  indicates  little  if  any  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  property  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  litigation. 
A  threatened  injury  to  the  value  of  the  property  by  the  location 
of  the  hospital  on  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Merritt,  has  been  averted  through  the  efforts  of  our 
counsel ;  and  the  decision  to  locate  the  hospital  elsewhere  leaves 
our  land  as  valuable  as  when  it  was  first  given  to  the  college. 
Among  the  many  debts  of  gratitude  the  college  owes  to  its  loyal 
alumni  we  should  ever  remember  the  faithful  and  efficient  services 
gratuitously  rendered  through  these  ten  years  of  litigation  by 
Judge  Putnam,  General  Hubbard,  and  Evans  Searle  Pillsbury, 
Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  class  of  1863. 

The  Xew  Library  Building. 

The  great  event  of  the  college  year  has  been  the  generous  gift 
of  a  library  building  by  General  Thomas  Hamlin  Hubbard  of 
New  York,  of  the  class  of  1857.  How  great  our  need  of  such  a 
building  had  become  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  previous  report. 
The  building  will  occupy  the  south  end  of  the  campus,  facing 
Massachusetts  and  Memorial  Halls.  It  will  be  fire-proof,  and 
large  enough  to  meet  not  only  present  needs,  but  the  growth  of 
many  years  to  come.  The  architect  is  to  be  Mr.  Henrv  Vaughan, 
whose  work  on  the  Mary  F.  S.  Searles  Building  proved  so 
eminently  satisfactory.  As  in  the  case  of  that  building  the  donor 
has  instructed  the  architect  to  give  the  librarian  what  he  wants  ; 
and  the  building  will  be  built  around  the  needs  and  ideas  of  those 
who  are  to  use  it ;  instead  of,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  having  the 
architect  construct  a  priori  a  building  which  suits  his  fancy,  and 
then  leaving  those  who  are  to  use  it  to  get  their  books  and  appar- 
atus into  it  and  make  such  use  of  it  as  they  can.  In  addition  to 
the  complete  manner  in  which  this  building  will  meet  our  most 
pressing  need,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  college 
campus  will  always  have  upon  it  a  building  bearing  the  name  of 
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one  who,  as  student,  soldier,  professional  and  business  man,  and 
finally  as  overseer,  trustee,  and  benefactor,  has  done  so  much  to 
build  up  the  reputation  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

Committee  on  Assignment  of  Rooms. 

In  view  of  the  conference  rooms  to  be  assigned  in  the  new 
library,  the  rooms  to  be  vacated  in  the  Chapel,  and  the  probable 
availability  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Medical  School  in 
Seth  Adams  Hall  in  the  near  future,  I  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  be  authorized  to  receive  written 
and  oral  applications  from  each  member  of  the  faculty  and  each 
college  organization  that  desires  new  accommodations,  and  to 
make  a  definite  and  final  assignment  of  such  rooms.  Such  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  claims,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
assignment  of  such  accommodations  as  are  to  be  at  our  disposal, 
will  at  the  same  time  promote  harmony  of  personal  interests  and 
save  the  waste  which  is  incidental  to  fitting  up  rooms  for  temporary 
purposes.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  give  every  professor  both  a 
recitation  room  under  his  own  control,  and  also  a  conference  room 
which  will  be  at  his  disposal  for  such  periods  as  he  may  need  it 
for  conferences  with  students  individually  or  in  small  groups. 

Freshman  Study  in  Groups. 

The  group-system  of  instruction  has  been  carried  out  during 
the  year  with  the  Freshman  Class  as  follows  : 

In  the  Fall  Term  the  class  was  divided  into  groups,  varying 
in  size  from  five  to  nine  men.  The  work  of  this  term  in  Greek 
was  Prose  Composition  based  upon  the  class  work  in  the  ' '  Attic 
Orators."  In  Latin  a  text-book  in  Prose  Composition  was  used. 
Each  group  met  the  instructor  one-half  hour  weekly  in  each  subject. 

During  the  Winter  Term  the  groups  took  up  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art  found  in  the  Walker  Art  Build- 
ngs.  Each  student  has  been  required  to  study  carefully  every 
object  of  classical  interest  in  our  collections.      The  results  of  his 
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study  he  has  presented  in  papers  which  were  read  and  discussed 
before  his  group.  He  has  thus  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  each  cast  or  other  object  to  the  classical  student. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  casts  of  Ancient  Sculpture  he  has 
learned  the  history  of  the  original  both  as  regards  its  production 
and  preservation,  the  myth  connected  with  it  and  the  meaning  of 
the  "Realien"  represented  there,  such  as  clothing,  armor,  etc.  In 
this  way  the  student  has  become  acquainted  with  the  following 
examples  of  ancient  sculpture :  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  the 
bearded  Dionysos,  Homer  of  Naples,  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
Artemis  of  Versailles,  the  Laocoon  group,  Aphrodite  of  Melos, 
Augustus,  the  Dying  Galatian,  Niobe,  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere, 
the  Otrocoli  Zeus,  the  Ludovisi  Juno,  and  the  two  Roman  por- 
trait busts  in  the  Sophia  Walker  gallery.  The  collection  of 
ancient  glass,  the  vases  and  the  ancient  work  in  the  collection  in 
the  Boyd  gallery  have  been  used.  The  various  paintings  dealing 
with  mythological  subjects  have  also  been  discussed.  The  students 
were  required  to  collect  their  written  work  into  note-books,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  the  class  illustrated  these  note-books  by  the 
insertion  of  various  reproductions  which  are  now,  with  little 
expense,  to  be  obtained.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  disciplin- 
ary results  of  such  study,  it  has  at  least  led  to  an  intelligent  use  of 
a  part  of  the  treasures  in  our  Art  Building. 

The  Use  of  the  Walker  Art  Building. 

While  a  beautiful  building  by  its  very  presence  serves  a  higher 
purpose  than  its  utility  for  purposes  of  instruction,  yet  the 
possession  of  the  Walker  Art  Building,  with  its  splendid  art  col- 
lections, imposes  the  welcome  obligation  to  render  its  resources 
available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  How  best  to  do  this  has 
been  a  matter  of  experiment.  Our  first  attempt  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  instruction  in  drawing,  as  a  help  both  to  the  description  of 
the  objects  of  scientific  study,  and  to  a  vital  appreciation  of  art. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not 
proved  altogether  successful.      The  instructor  in  art  has  proved 
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faithful  and  efficient,  and  persons  from  the  town  and  vicinity  who 
have  taken  his  instruction  have  made  admirable  progress.  But, 
partly  because  no  allowance  for  this  work  is  made  in  the  schedule 
of  studies,  partly  because  the  instruction  had  to  be  given  at  times 
when  students  were  otherwise  occupied,  partly  from  the  lack  of 
mature  and  steady  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  students,  the  results  of  this  instruction  upon  the  stu- 
dents is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  appro- 
priation. Either  there  should  be  sufficient  instruction  provided  at 
available  hours  to  make  the  course  count  toward  a  degree,  or  else 
it  should  be  discontinued.  As  it  is  impracticable  to  extend  the 
course  at  present,  it  seems  best  to  discontinue  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  undesirable  to  do  anything  to  make  the 
Walker  Art  Building  less  useful  for  instruction  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  In  the  study  of  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  art, 
already  described,  we  have  found  an  eminently  successful  and 
practical  way  of  using  an  important  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
building. 

Valuable  as  is  the  material  for  such  study  which  we  now  pos- 
sess, in  order  to  provide  for  a  complete  course  of  study  in  classi- 
cal archaeology,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of 
lantern  slides,  photographs  and  casts,  and  coins.  In  these  days 
of  cheap  reproduction,  it  would  not  be  very  expensive  to  provide 
ample  materials  for  giving  our  students  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
historic  development  and  significance  of  the  art  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Such  study  is  being  introduced  in  nearly  all  progressive 
institutions,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  giving  life  to  the 
study  of  the  Classics.  It  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
study  of  the  literature  alone,  in  that  this  kind  of  study  affords  no 
opportunity  to  minimize  effort  by  adventitious  aids.  The  preva- 
lence of  translations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reliance  on  gram- 
matical and  philological  difficulties  to  overcome  the  undue  ease 
which  translations  give  to  the  courses  in  classics,  had  combined  to 
bring  classical  study  into  discredit  in  our  colleges.  Dull  and 
indifferent  students  were  able  to  pass  through  Greek  and  Latin 
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courses  with  no  benefit  whatever ;  and  even  industrious  and  faith- 
ful students  might  learn  all  that  was  required  of  them,  and  yet 
remain  destitute  of  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Greek  and  Roman 
life.  Hence  the  resort  to  art  as  a  supplement  to  literature  is  no 
passing  fad,  but  a  well  considered  and  well-nigh  indispensable 
means  of  rescuing  classical  study  from  the  decadence  which 
threatens  it.  Art  and  literature  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
spirit ;  and  familiarity  with  one  is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  other.  I  accordingly  recommend  that  the  sum  hitherto 
annually  appropriated  for  instruction  in  drawing  be  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  casts,  coins,  photographs  and  lantern  slides. 
And  that  this  method  of  supplementing  the  study  of  literature  may 
be  made  ultimately  available  for  all  departments  of  literature  alike, 
I  recommend  that  one-half  of  this  sum  be  devoted  to  illustrations 
of  ancient,  and  the  other  half  to  illustrations  of  modern  art. 

Additions  to  the  Art  Collections. 

The  Art  Collections  have  been  increased  as  follows  during  the 
past  collegiate  year  : 

A  rare  example  of  Chinese  knife-cash,  coined  between  the 
years  475  and  275  B.C.,  has  been  presented  by  F.  W.  Pickard, 
Esq.,  of  Portland,  of  the  class  of  1894. 

Mrs.  George  Warren  Hammond  of  Boston  has  added  to  her 
previous  benefactions  a  fine  example  of  lace. 

An  oil  portrait  of  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Esq.,  has  been 
loaned  by  his  niece,  Mrs.  Henry  Adams  Neely  of  Portland. 

An  oil  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Melville  Weston  Fuller,  of 
the  class  of  1853,  painted  by  Hinckley,  has  been  presented  by 
Erskine  M.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 

The  frame  of  the  mural  decoration  by  La  Farge  in  the  tym- 
panum of  the  east  wall  of  the  Sculpture  Hall  has  been  designed 
by  the  artist  and  put  in  place.  With  this  work  now  done,  the 
building  with  its  decoration  as  contemplated  by  the  Misses 
Walker  has  been  brought  to  completion. 
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Gkeek  Drama  in  English. 

In  Spring  term  a  course  in  Greek  Drama  was  offered.  It 
consists  of  lectures  on  the  rise  and  evolution  of  the  Attic  drama 
and  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  some  six  masterpieces  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  the  preparation  of  three  reports  on 
selected  topics  by  each  student.  For  this  purpose  the  best 
English  translations  obtainable  are  used.  Knowledge  of  Greek 
on  the  part  of  the  students  is  not  required.  Fifteen  Sophomores 
and  three  Seniors  elected  the  course. 

Individual   Instruction   in   French   and    German   and 

English. 

The  plan  of  individual  or  group  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek  has  worked  so  well  that  it  should  be  extended  as  soon  as 
possible  to  French,  German  and  English.  Instruction  in  Eng- 
lish is  already  very  largely  given  in  personal  criticism  ;  and  what 
is  needed  is  additional  assistance  to  extend  the  amount  of  writing 
required  ;  to  change  the  nature  of  the  writing  required  to  more 
sustained  and  serious  productions  ;  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
criticism  given.  Something  in  this  direction  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  departments  of  economics  and  philosophy ; 
by  requiring  theses  in  these  subjects ;  but  nothing  less  than 
additional  assistance  in  the  English  department  will  permanently 
solve  the  problem. 

French  and  German  each  need  the  services  of  an  additional 
instructor.  Work  in  small  groups  is  even  more  essential  here 
than  it  is  in  the  Classics  ;  for  pronunciation  is  a  much  more 
important  and  difficult  matter  in  a  modern  than  in  an  ancient 
language.  Besides,  the  numbers  pursuing  the  electives  in  modern 
languages  are  much  greater  than  in  Latin  and  Greek.  During 
the  past  year  the  number  in  electives,  exclusive  of  teachers' 
courses,  and  the  course  in  Greek  literature  in  translation,  was  as 
follows  :   Greek,  72  ;   Latin,  73  ;   French,  105  ;   German,  104. 

I  am  aware  that  the  funds  will  not  warrant  this  extension  the 
present  Commencement ;   and  in  German  have  made  arrangements 
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to  secure  such  partial  relief  as  the  regular  meagre  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  will  secure.  We  have  not  been  able  to  use  the 
small  appropriation  for  this  purpose  in  French.  The  appropria- 
tion is  so  small  that  it  is  only  when  we  are  able  to  find  a  compe- 
tent man  in  peculiar  circumstances  that  we  can  induce  him  to 
accept  it.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have  found  a  man  so 
situated  who  could  assist  in  German ;  and  expect  to  do  so  for 
the  coming  year.  For  the  first  year  or  two  in  French  we  were 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  professor  from  another  institution 
which  had  a  long  winter  vacation.  For  the  present  year  I  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  these  inadequate  appropriations  ;  with 
the  understanding  that  if  in  either  case  a  competent  man  cannot 
be  secured,  the  appropriations  will  be  unused.  I  recommend  the 
authorization  of  the  appointment  of  additional  instructors  in 
English,  French  and  German  for  the  year  following  at  salaries 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $1,800.  To  select  the  best  men 
for  such  positions  it  is  necessary  to  have  authority  to  do  so  before 
the  next  Commencement.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  funds  of  the  college  will  warrant  such  an  increase  of  our 
teaching  force  a  year  hence  ;  and  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  addi- 
tional instruction  in  these  three  languages  is  the  point  where  the 
next  extension  should  be  made. 

The  Election  of  Studies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each 
course  of  study  during  each  term  of  the  year.  The  large  figures 
indicate  the  number  of  students,  the  small  figures  above  indicate 
the  number  of  the  course  as  designated  in  the  catalogue. 

Required  studies  are  underscored. 
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f  Greek  Drama  19  (3d  term). 

+  Greek  Teacher's  12  (3d  term). 

t  Physics  A  (Special  Course)  5  (3d  term). 

*  Chemistry  5  (A)  Special  Course  2  (3d  term). 

X  Mineralogy  2  (A)  Special  Course  2  (3d  term). 

§  Latin  11  (Teachers')  15  (2d  term). 

f  Greek  A.  B.  C.=  8  (1,  2,  3  term). 

t  Greek  9  a=  10  (1st  term). 
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College  Lectuees. 

During  the  year  the  following  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
graduates  and  professors  : 

November  28,  1899. — Ho  A.  DeAlva  Stanwood  Alexander,  '70, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Subject :  r  The 
Speakership  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives." 

December  12,  1899. — Prof.  William  MacDonald.  Subject: 
"John  Brown  of  Osawatomie." 

January  23,  1900. — Prof.  George  Taylor  Files.  Subject:  fThe 
Faust-Legend." 

February  6,  1900. — Prof.  Harry  DeForest  Smith.  Subject: 
"The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles." 

February  20,  1900. — Austin  Cary,  '87.      Subject:   "Forestry." 

March  6,  1900. — Prof.  Henry  Crosby  Emery.  Subject:  fThe 
Meaning  of  Expansion." 

Lectures  to  Teachers  by  Members  of  the  Faculty. 

Lectures  to  teachers  were  given  as  follows  : 

Prof.  MacDonald — The  Teaching  of  Civil  Government  (Federal) , 

The  Teaching  of  Civil  Government  (Local) . 
The  Teaching  of  American  History. 

Prof.  Mitchell — The  Teaching  of  English  Composition. 

Prof.  Woodruff — The  Teaching  of  Greek. 

Prof.  Emery — The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Geography. 

Prof.  Robinson — The  Teaching  of  Science. 

Prof.  Lee — Nature  Study. 

Prof.  Whittier — School  Hygiene. 

The  course  was  given  in  full  in  Bangor,  Ellsworth,  and 
Brunswick,  and  partially  in  Gardiner,  Augusta,  Lewiston,  and 
Boothbay  Harbor.  The  lectures  were  given  without  charge  and 
were  open  only  to  teachers,  with  the  result  that  they  usually  led 
to  free  discussion  between  lecturer  and  hearers.  The  object  of 
the  lectures  was  to  carry  out  in  part  the  duty  of  the  college 
toward  the  public  educational  system. 
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Changes  in  the  Curriculum. 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  during 
the  past  dozen  years,  have  all  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  short 
unrelated  courses,  extending  for  a  single  term,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  solid  consecutive  courses,  occupying  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  student's  time  throughout  the  entire  year.  As  a  result 
of  this  policy,  there  remain  to-day  only  three  departments  having 
courses  extending  over  fractions  of  the  academic  year.  Recent 
action  of  the  faculty  has  at  length  consolidated  these  fragmentary 
courses,  into  a  course  extending  throughout  the  year,  grouping 
the  courses  in  English  composition  and  logic  into  a  single  course, 
which  embraces  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  argumentative  com- 
position,  and  practice  in  writing  and  debating,  into  a  single 
course,  consecutive  throughout  the  Sophomore  year. 

The  term  of  botany  and  the  term  of  geology,  which  hitherto 
have  been  widely  separated,  have  been  brought  together  and 
extended  so  as  to  form  a  consecutive  course,  introductory  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  also  extending  throughout  the  Sopho- 
more year. 

The  course  in  government,  hitherto  covering  two  terms  only 
of  the  Senior  year,  has  been  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  a 
course  on  the  elements  of  international  law,  so  as  to  form  a 
single  consecutive  course  throughout  the  Senior  year. 

In  order  to  provide  room  for  the  new  courses  in  the  schedule 
of  recitations  and  also  in  order  that  proper  provision  may  be 
made  for  adequate  research  and  writing  outside  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  regular  recitations,  these  courses  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  four  hours  a  week  in  the  schedule,  have  been  reduced  to 
three  scheduled  hours. 

In  making  these  changes  the  college  adheres  to  its  policy  of 
making  each  course  represent  a  full  quarter  of  a  student's  work. 
Bowdoin  College  has  never  believed  it  desirable  to  have  the 
student's  time  and  attention  divided  and  distracted  between  a 
laro;e  number  of  simultaneous  courses.      The  success  of  the  new 
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plan  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  we  might  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  a  four 
hour  course  in  three  hours.  First ;  by  assigning  extra  work  to  be 
examined  upon.  This  is  a  futile  and  fatal  device.  The  relation 
of  the  student  to  such  work  is  simply  that  of  a  slave  to  a  task, 
and  a  task-master ;  and  a  hasty  cram  resorted  to  at  the  last 
moment,  and  in  a  spirit  of  levity,  is  the  only  response  a  student 
can  be  expected  to  make  to  such  impositions.  Second :  by 
lengthened  lessons,  or  more  condensed  lectures.  This,  too, 
assuming  that  the  lessons  or  lectures  were  right  to  begin  with, 
fails  to  make  up  for  the  diminution  in  recitation  periods.  Third  : 
by  work  requiring  consultation  of  authorities  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  instructor  ;  and  to  be  presented  for  personal 
conference  and  criticism  when  completed.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  college  plans  to  make  these  courses  the  full  equivalent  of  those 
previously  given  in  four .  hour  periods.  It  is  the  systematic 
application  of  the  methods  already  developed  through  our  student 
and  faculty  clubs,  and  in  our  methods  of  individual  instruction. 
The  new  library  is  to  contain  conference  rooms,  where  professors 
may  meet  students  for  this  purpose.  This  requires  more  rather 
than  less  work,  both  of  instructor  and  student,  but  it  is  work  of 
a  more  vital,  personal,  and  profitable  nature.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  possible  in  many  departments  for  a  student  to  take  all  the 
work  offered  and  yet  graduate  without  that  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tools  of  the  department,  and  that  familiarity  with 
their  use,  on  which  his  future  scholarly  work  in  that  department 
must  depend.  The  three  hours  supplemented  by  stated  confer- 
ences with  students  either  individually  or  in  small  groups,  can 
thus,  and  only  thus,  be  made  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
four  hour  course. 

A  Single  Degeee  for  all  Courses. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  unfortunate  com- 
promise made  when  we  permitted  students  to  enter  without  Greek, 
by  which  the  very  inappropriate  degrees  of  B.S.  and  B.L.  were 
to  be  given  to  graduates  in  courses  which  had  not  included  Greek . 
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As  I  endeavored  to  show  in  that  report,  the  degree  of  B.S;. 
is  one  which  implies  certain  technical  attainments,  for  which  the. 
college  offers  no  training.      Consequently,  it  is  a  degree  which  the 
college  ought  not  to  bestow. 

The  degree  of  B.L.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  degree  so  dis- 
credited and  cheapened  by  the  standing  of  many  of  the  institutions 
which  bestow  it,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  courses, for  which  it  is. 
given,  that  it  is  a  degree  which  it  is  unbecoming  in  the  college  to 
grant,  and  unfit  for  its  graduates  to  receive. 

The  practice  of  granting  one  degree  for  all  courses  which 
represent  four  years  of  study,  based  on  sufficiently  high  entrance 
requirements,  has  the  sanction  of  leading  universities. and  colleges. 
Within  the  past  month  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  have 
unanimously  voted  to  grant  the  degree  of  A.B.  to  graduates  in 
courses  which  do  not  include  Greek.  Colleges  which,  have  not 
yet  come  to  this  position,  like  Dartmouth  and  Wesleyan,  are  either 
debating  the  question  or  else  taking  steps  to  raise  the  courses  for 
which  the  inferior  degrees  are  given,  to  a  level  with  the  A.B. 
course,  in  order  that  then  the  single  degree  of  A.B.  may  be 
given  for  all  courses. 

Bowdoin  College  has  not  yet  had  occasion  to, grant  either  of 
these  degrees.  Unless  a  change  is  made  at  once,  this  necessity 
will  arise,  for  we  have  several  students  approaching  the  completion 
of  courses  without  Greek.  A  course  without  Greek  differs  from 
one  with  Greek,  simply  to  the  extent  of  one-sixteenth  of  the 
entire  college  course,  or  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  the  com-, 
bined  preparatory  and  college  course.  In  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  subjects  now  offered,  there  are  several  subjects 
which  each  student  who  wisely  chooses  his  course  must  leave  out 
altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  man  whose  course  does  not 
include  Greek,  should  be  punished  by  receiving  a  degree  seriously 
inferior  to  a  degree  which  is  given  to  a  man  who  leaves  out  Phil- 
osophy  or  History  or  English  Literature  or  Biology.  Especially 
difficult  is  it  to  conceive  why  a  person  who  has  left  out  Greek  and 
taken  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy,  should  in 
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consequence  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  reason  can  be  shown  why  a  man  who  has  left  out  Greek 
and  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  order  to  take  Modern  Languages 
and  English  Literature  and  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy 
and  History,  should  be  called  Bachelor  of  Science. 

If  some  inferior  degree  must  be  devised  as  a  special  punish- 
ment for  men  who  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  of  preferring 
some  subject  to  Greek  to  the  extent  of  one-sixteenth  of  their 
college  course,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  perhaps 
the  least  objectionable  that  can  be  found.  It  makes  no  pretense  to 
the  scientific  attainments  implied  by  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  though  by  no  means  aristocratic  in  its  academic 
associations,  it  is  not  quite  as  vulgar  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  has  become. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infliction  of 
either  the  degree  of  B.S.  upon  the  college,  which  is  confessedly 
unprepared  to  provide  the  instruction  which  that  degree  calls  for, 
and  the  infliction  upon  the  graduates  of  the  college  of  a  degree  of 
B.L.,  which  under  present  conditions  is  little  better  than  a  badge 
of  inferiority. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  college  will  fall  into  line  with  the 
present  practice  of  institutions  like  Harvard,  Williams,  Amherst, 
and  Cornell,  a  practice  which  is  sure  to  rapidly  extend,  and  grant 
the  degree  of  A.B.  to  all  students  whom  it  deems  worthy  to  receive 
any  academic  degree  whatever.  If  this  is  impossible,  I  trust  that 
as  the  least  of  three  evils  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
may  be  substituted  for  the  inappropriate  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Conference  with  Preparatory  Teachers. 

The  college  has  felt  compelled  in  order  to  maintain  a  standard 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  institutions  in  New  England,  to  require 
an  examination  for  admission  of  all  its  students.  As  the  great 
majority  of  students  in  Maine  schools  who  go  elsewhere  are 
admitted    upon    certificate,    our    requirement    had    come    to    be 
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regarded  as  a  hardship  by  some  of  the   preparatory  teachers  of 
the  state. 

Hence  it  seemed  best  to  have  a  conference  with  these  teachers, 
to  explain  to  them  the  reason  why  the  requirement  seemed  neces- 
*  sary,  and  also  to  explain  some  features  of  our  requirements 
which,  unless  properly  explained,  might  appear  unreasonable. 
Accordingly  we  invited  the  teachers  to  spend  a  day  with  us  in 
Brunswick.  The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  statement  of  our 
requirements  by  each  professor  who  conducts  examinations  for 
entrance.  The  statement  by  the  professor  was  followed  by  ques- 
tions and  criticisms  by  the  teachers  present. 

As  a  result  of  such  presentation  and  criticism,  the  purpose  of 
the  college  was  made  more  plain  to  the  teachers,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  features  in  our  conduct  of  examinations  were 
shown  by  the  teachers  to  be  unreasonable  or  unnecessary,  and  the 
college  has  been  able  to  modify  its  practice  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  teachers  then  offered. 

At  noon,  the  faculty  and  the  visitino;  teachers  had  dinner 
together  at  New  Meadows  Inn ;  and  after  dinner  there  were 
addresses  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  principals  of  the  schools, 
continuing  informally  the  discussion  of  the  morning. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  highly  profitable  and  satis- 
factory, both  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  teachers  present.  The 
college  hopes  to  continue  these  meetings  in  some  form  or  other, 
either  in  annual  conference  with  teachers  on  special  aspects  of  its 
requirements,  or  else  in  a  commission  of  the  Maine  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools,  which  may  be  formed  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  colleges  and  schools  of  Maine. 

A   Committee    on   Instruction. 

I  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Vacancies  in  the  Medical 
School,  the  Committee  on  Vacancies  in  the  College,  and  the 
Examining  Committee  be  consolidated  into  a  single  Committee  on 
Instruction.  Of  late  years  the  functions  of  these  three  commit- 
tees have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  and  rarely  exercised.     On 
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the  other  hand  there  is  increasing  need  of  a  Committee  which 
shall  keep  informed,  either  by  examination  or  otherwise,  of  the 
state  of  efficiency  in  each  department  of  instruction  ;  and  which 
shall  have  authority,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
to  elect  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  instructors  and 
professors ;  and  also  to  intimate  to  those  whose  terms  are 
about  to  expire  whether  or  not  they  can  expect  re-election. 
Vacancies  occur  from  one  cause  or  another  nearly  every  year. 
They  occur  at  all  times  in  the  year.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  it 
is  necessary  to  set  about  filling  it  at  once.  It  is  impossible  to 
wait  until  the  last  of  June  before  giving  a  candidate  some  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  he  will  be  elected  or  not ;  for  any  man 
whom  Bowdoin  College  wants  is  sure  to  be  wanted  elsewhere. 
He  will  have  to  resign  the  position  which  he  holds,  or  decline  posi- 
tions to  which  he  is  called,  before  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Boards.  It  is  hardly  practicable  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  fifty- 
five  busy  and  widely  scattered  men  every  time  such  a  question 
arises.  Yet  prompt,  authoritative  action  in  such  cases  is  impera- 
tive. To  delay  is  to  lose  good  men  ;  and  limit  choice  to  the 
inferior  men  who  would  have  nothing  of  consequence  to  give  up 
elsewhere,  in  the  event  of  their  being  elected  here.  The  method 
to  which  I  have  resorted  in  such  emergencies  of  late  is  confessedly 
an  undesirable  one.  1  have  used  it  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
method.  Some  method  of  filling  vacancies  promptly  and 
efficiently  one  must  have,  in  order  to  administer  the  college 
successfully. 

The  Medical   School. 

The  transfer  of  the  last  part  of  the  medical  course  from  Bruns- 
wick to  Portland  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  school. 
Both  professors  and  students  express  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
the  clinical  facilities  afforded  in  connection  with  the  Maine  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  It  is  expected  that  the  ground  and  the  portion  of 
the  building  already  completed,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Medical  School  in  Portland,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  College  at 
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the  coming  Commencement.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  $11,000  on 
the  land  ;  but  the  bequest  of  $8,000  from  the  Walker  estate  will 
leave  only  $3,000  of  debt  on  the  land.  The  portion  of  the 
building  already  completed,  is  paid  for.  The  Portland  School  of 
Medical  Instruction  will  pay  a  rental  for  their  use  of  the  building 
during  the  period  when  it  is  not  used  by  the  Medical  School, 
which  will  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  $3,000.  Hence  the 
College  assumes  no  serious  responsibilities  in  accepting  the  build- 
ing ;  and  it  acquires  a  valuable  piece  of  property,  essential  to  the 
future  development  of  the  School  in  Portland. 

Owing  to  the  recent  change  of  financial  policy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school,  and  the  increase  in  length  of  course  made  last 
year,  there  will  be  a  slight  deficit  in  the  Medical  School  for  the 
current  year;  and  probably  for  each  of  the  following  two  years. 
During  these  years  we  shall  be  getting  the  diminution  in  each 
class  consequent  upon  the  raised  standard  and  the  lengthened 
course,  without  the  additional  class  which  thereafter  the  School 
will  have.  To  meet  this  deficit,  which  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  few  hundred  dollars  each  vear,  the  School  has  a  balance  of 
income  over  expenditure  from  last  year  of  $1,200,  and  also  the 
prospect  of  income  from  the  Garcelon  fund  in  the  near  future. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  discouraging  about  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  School ;  and  nothing  to  indicate  that  either  the 
change  in  financial  administration,  the  increase  in  tuition,  the 
raising  of  the  standard,  or  the  lengthening  of  the  course  to  four 
years,  was  a  mistake. 

The   Need   of   Clerical   Assistance. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  college  is  rapidly  increasing,  with  the 
increase  of  students,  and  with  the  more  systematic  keeping  of 
records  which  the  complexity  of  our  course  of  study  has  rendered 
necessary.  We  now  keep  on  a  single  page  the  entire  academic 
record  of  each  student  from  his  preliminary  examination  to  his 
graduation.  Definite  requirements  as  to  the  time  of  making  up 
deficiencies  are  enforced ;   and  detailed   reports  of  the  standing   of 
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each  student  are  sent  to  parents  three  times  a  year.  This  has 
thrown  upon  the  recording  committee  an  amount  of  work  which 
seriously  interferes  with  their  regular  duties  of  instruction.  The 
mailing  of  catalogues,  reports,  circulars,  and  letters  to  the 
Alumni  involves  a  large  amount  of  merely  clerical  labor,  which 
has  hitherto  fallen  upon  the  librarian  and  his  assistants.  It  is  a 
great  waste  of  time  to  require  such  work  of  professors  and 
instructors.  At  the  same  time  the  work  of  this  kind  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  employ  the  services  of  a  stenographer  and  typewriter  all 
the  time.  I  accordingly  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $150 
for  clerical  assistance,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
recording  committee. 

The   Xeed    of   a    Central    Heating    Station. 

In  a  former  report,  I  called  attention  to  the  waste  involved  in 
separate  heating  of  our  many  buildings,  and  presented  a  definite 
plan  for  a  central  heating  station.  The  funds  of  the  college, 
however,  at  that  time,  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  necessary 
expenditure. 

The  prospect  of  a  new  library  building  brings  this  question  up 
in  a  new  and  more  urgent  form.  With  so  many  buildings,  all  so 
compactly  arranged,  great  saving  can  be  effected  by  combining 
the  heating  in  a  single  system.  Careful  estimates  made  by  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Kimball  show  that  on  an  estimated  cost  of  837,000 
for  heating  and  lighting  plant,  a  saving  of  $3,400  each  year,  or 
9  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  can  be  effected.  This  saving  is  in  cost  of 
fuel  and  service  alone.  There  are  other  incidental  economies, 
such  as  reduction  in  insurance ;  and  decreased  cost  of  future 
buildings  for  which  no  boilers  or  chimneys  will  be  needed. 

A  decision  about  this  matter  ought  to  be  made  at  the  coming 
Commencement,  since  plans  for  the  new  library  will  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  August,  and  the  architect  should  know  before  that 
time  whether  or  not  to  include  a  separate  heating  plant  in  that 
building. 

The  present  gymnasium  would  afford  an  excellent  building  for 
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such  a  heating  plant.  In  connection  with  a  heating  plant,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  our  own  light,  and  possibly  our  own 
water. 

The  Need  of  a  New  Gymnasium. 

The  Sargent  Gymnasium  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
present  need  of  the  College.  Since  1886,  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, the  number  of  students  has  doubled  and  the  type  of  college 
gymnasium  work  has  completely  changed.  For  many  reasons  it 
is  wise  to  substitute  in-door  athletics  and  such  sanies  as  basket- 
ball  for  the  German  and  Swedish  gymnastics  that  were  formerly 
required.  The  available  floor-space  of  the  gymnasium  is  so  small 
that  basket-ball  and  similar  games  cannot  be  played  with  safety. 
The  lack  of  floor-space  greatly  interferes  with  in-door  athletics. 
The  gymnasium  offers  no  suitable  training  room  for  base-ball, 
foot-ball  or  track-athletic  teams,  no  sufficient  bathing  or  dressing- 

"  do 

room  accommodations,  no  chance  for  regulation  bowling  alleys, 
no  gallery  for  visitors,  no  office  for  the  Director. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  extending  or  remodel- 
ing the  gymnasium,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  solve  the 
problem  in  that  way.  For  the  sum  that  would  be  required  to  make 
the  gymnasium  meet  modern  requirements,  a  new  gymnasium  can 
be  built  that  will  be  far  better  adapted  to  our  needs.  Other  New 
England  colleges  are  meeting  similar  conditions  by  building  gym- 
nasia costing  from  $50,000  to  $250,000.  $50,000  would  give 
Bowdoin  a  new  gymnasium  that  would  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  the  course  in  Physical  Training  and  serve  as  a  healthy  stim- 
ulus to  the  athletic  life  of  the  college . 

Athletics. 

It  seems  desirable  to  make  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  athletic  affairs  of  the  college.  For  the  purpose  of  drafting  a 
new  constitution,  committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  Bowdoin 
Club  of  Boston,  by  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee  and  by  the 
undergraduates.      These  committees  have  each  held  several  meet- 
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inge  and  have  exchanged  drafts  of  constitutions  proposed.  They 
suo-o-est  the  consolidation  of  the  four  athletic  associations  and  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  treasurer.  It  is  expected  that  the 
committees  will  agree  upon  the  details  of  the  plan  and  refer  the 
matter  to  the  alumni  at  the  next  commencement. 

In  order  that  the  new  association  may  start  free  of  debt,  the 
alumni  and  underoraduates  have  raised  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  old  associations. 

The  Needs  of  the  Second  Century. 

In  September,  1902,  the  college  will  enter  upon  the  second 
century  of  its  actual  work.  With  the  completion  of  the  quad- 
rangle by  the  new  Library  building,  the  erection  of  the  new  gym- 
nasium, and  the  installation  of  a  central  heating  plant  which  we 
hope  to  have  before. that  time,  the  material  needs  of  the  college, 
so  far  as  they  can  at  present  be  anticipated,  will  be  provided  for. 

The  one  great,  permanent  need  of  the  college  will  then  be 
adequate  endowment.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  college  both  in 
material  equipment  and  in  numbers  of  students,  together  with  the 
increasing  requirements  of  education  has  compelled  the  college 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  slightly  to  exceed  its  income.  In 
accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Over'seers  wisely  passed  last  year, 
it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  college  to  make  no  further  expansion 
until  this  deficit  is  removed. 

The  income  from  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Rice',  and  from  a  portion 
of  the  Fayerweather  bequest,  which  is  still  to  be  paid,  and  from 
the  Garcelon  bequest,  a  portion  of  which  at  least  we  may  expect 
to  receive  very  soon,  will  remove  this  deficit,  and  supply  the  addi- 
tional instructors  which  we  so  urgently  need  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  English. 

We  shall  start  the  second  century  of  our  college  work  within 
our  income,  but  without  the  means  of  extending  that  work  in  any 
direction,  and  with  the  stern  fact  of  diminishing  rate  of  interest 
to  meet.  Hence,  a  very  considerable  increase  of  endowment  will 
be  absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  to   make   progress   in   the  new 
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century  equal  to  that  already  made,   or  even  if  we  are  simply  to 
hold  our  own. 

Increase  of  Salaries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  salaries  now  paid  by  the  college  are 
very  inadeqate.  .  Not  only  are  they  below  the  standard  of  the 
leading  colleges  in  New  England,  but  they  are  below  that  of  the 
best  academies  and  hidta  schools.  The  fact  that  we  are  con- 
stantly  losing  some  of  our  best  men,  is  not  due  to  this  fact  alone. 
There  are  attractions  connected  with  positions  in  large  central 
universities,  which  the  small  country  college  cannot  offer  on  any 
terms.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  must  expect  to  see  a 
certain  proportion  of  our  professors  called  away,  as  Longfellow, 
Everett,  Goodale,  and  Sargent  have  been  to  Harvard,  Harris, 
Ladd,  Smith,  and  Emery  to  Yale.  In  none  of  these  cases  was 
the  mere  matter  of  salary  the  determinino-  consideration.  The 
opportunity  to  do  advanced  work  with  mature  students  will 
always  have  attractions  for  a  certain  type  of  teacher,  which  the 
routine  of  undergraduate  instruction  does  not  afford.  No  one  of 
our  present  professors  is  likely  to  leave  us  on  grounds  of  salary 
alone.  Not  a  year  goes  by  without  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
members  of  our  faculty,  to  accept  positions  at  salaries  largely  in 
excess  of  those  we  are  able  to  offer.  In  the  pleasantness  of 
personal  relations,  in  the  entire  freedom  which  each  professor 
enjoys,  in  the  considerable  opportunity  for  private  work  which  the 
quiet  of  a  town  like  Brunswick  affords,  as  well  as  in  the  dignity 
and  enviable  reputation  which  a  position  in  Bowdoin  College 
carries  with  it,  there  is  much  to  make  men  hesitate  before  leaving 
such  an  institution  for  the  personal  jealousies,  the  exacting 
requirements,  and  the  various  forms  of  pressure  that  too  often 
prevail  in  institutions  with  less  liberal  traditions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  unwise  as  well  as  unfair,  to  require  men  to 
labor  here  for  remuneration  very  much  lower  than  that  which 
prevails  elsewhere.  It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  Maine  both 
educationally  and  spiritually,  that  the  salaries  of  ministers,  judges, 
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public  officers,  and  teachers  both  in  colleges  and  in  schools  are 
very  much  lower  than  those  which  prevail  in  such  states  as  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Ultimately  the  college  which  maintains  a  very  much  lower  rate 
of  compensation  than  that  of  institutions  elsewhere,  will  be  placed 
at  a  corresponding  disadvantage .  There  are  expenditures  for  books , 
collections,  and  appliances,  and  also  for  private  and  social  pur- 
poses, which  a  professor  must  make  if  his  work  and  influence  are 
to  be  maintained  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

Bowdoin  College  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  having  in 
its  service  men  who,  either  by  inheritance  or  by  earning  capacity 
in  outside  ways,  have  been  able  to  meet  these  needs  in  large 
measure,  from  their  own  personal  resources.  Yet  this  resource  is 
one  on  which  the  college  should  not  permanently  rely.  It 
ought  to  pay  salaries  which  will  enable  a  man  to  support  his 
family  and  provide  himself  with  the  best  appliances  for  his  work 
without  using  his  private  resources  or  resorting  to  other  means  of 
earning  money. 

To  make  the  necessary  increase  in  salaries  for  professors,  would 
require  the  income  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  addition 
to  that  which  we  now  possess  or  have  in  immediate  prospect. 

Portions  of  this  sum  might  well  be  inven  for  the  endowment 
of  particular  chairs  as,  for  example,  a  Smyth  Professorship  of 
Mathematics,  a  Packard  Professorship  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  a  Cleaveland  Professorship  of  Physics,  an  Upham 
Professorship  of  Philosophy.  A  Professorship  of  Geology,  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Biology,  a  Directorship  of  the  Gymnasium,  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  History  and  Political  Science,  are  other  chairs  which 
might  well  be  named  for  the  benefactors  who  should  provide  for 
their  adequate  endowment. 

All  funds  given  for  the  endowment  of  professorships  not  pre- 
viously endowed,  have  the  double  advantage  of  contributing 
directly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  college,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perpetuating  the  name  and  memory  of  the  donor,  or  some  one 
whom  he  may  designate. 
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The  Endowment  of  the  Library. 

The  donor  and  his  architect  are  amply  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  suitable  library  building.  It  remains  for  the  friends 
and  alumni  of  the  college  to  decide  as  to  the  future  development 
of  the  library  itself.  It  has  grown  steadily  but  slowly  since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  in  1S02,  and  now  numbers  67,000 
volumes.  It  is,  however,  the  only  library  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not  have  an  assured  annual  income  of  85,000. 
Its  rare  and  valuable  volumes — and  they  are  many — have  as  a 
rule  been  gifts.  From  the  private  library  of  Hon.  James  Bow- 
doin  added  in  1812,  to  the  German  Dialect  Collection  given  last 
year  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Guild,  these  accessions  have  repeatedly  rep- 
resented the  result  of  time,  thought,  and  nionev  of  scholarly  men 
interested  in  definite  subjects.  The  day  has  come,  however,  when 
the  serviceableness  of  the  collection  as  a  whole  can  be  trebled  bv 
liberal  annual  purchases  devoted  to  supplying  deficiencies  and 
maintaining  the  completeness  of  certain  departments.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  this  venerable  library  now  to  be  safely  and 
commodiously  housed  should  enter  upon  its  second  century  with 
its  book  funds  increased  to  8100,000?  May  not  the  efforts  of 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  be  directed  toward  that 
object  during;  the  coming  year? 

To-day  money  flows  easily  towards  libraries.  Many  men  of 
wealth  are  acting  upon  the  dictum  of  Richard  Baxter,  '*  Good 
books  are  a  very  great  mere  v."'  All  over  the  State  of  Maine 
small  public  libraries  are  springing  up.  There  is  at  least  equal 
need  of  one  large  reference  library,  well  endowed  and  liberally 
conducted,  which  can  loan  the  rare  and  expensive  volumes 
frequently  required  by  scholarly  patrons  of  the  smaller  libraries. 
This  work  the  Bowdoin  College  library  is  "already  doing  as  far  as 
its  limited  means  will  allow.  It  sends  books  to  every  county  in 
the  state.  Each  year  it  is  of  direct  assistance  to  scores  of 
teachers,  physicians,  editors  and  clergymen,  without  as  well  as 
within  the  state.      Xo  surer  and  more  economical  way  of  strength- 
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ening  the  educational  facilities  of  Maine  can  be  found  than  by  the 
liberal  endowment  of  its  largest  reference  library. 

A  good  library  makes  and  keeps  good  teachers.  The  ideal 
teacher  is  also  a  learner.  He  often  needs  books  his  purse  cannot 
buy  nor  his  house  contain.  It  is  wise  and  economical  for  the 
library  to  come  to  his  aid.  Bowdoin  may  have  its  scholarly 
professors  attracted  to  the  great  universities,  but  it  must  not  drive 
them  thither  by  scanty  and  grudging  purchases  of  the  books  they 
need  for  themselves  and  their  classes.  Much  of  the  notable 
literary  and  scientific  work  of  the  century  is  being  done  by  those 
connected  with  the  small  colleges.  They  have  a  just  claim  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  land  for  the  tools  with  which  they  labor. 

For  the  sum  of  money  involved  no  more  fitting  and  perma- 
nent memorial  can  be  found  than  the  endowment  of  a  particular 
subject  in  connection  with  our  new  building.  Each  volume  pur- 
chased bears  a  properly  engraved  bookplate  and  carries  the  name 
of  its  donor  to  every  future  reader.  The  collection  is  constantly 
increasing  and  cannot  fail  to  add  its  contribution,  eventually,  even 
if  indirectly,  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge.  That  Bowdoin 
has  one  of  the  best  working  libraries  in  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  the  fact  that  twenty  years  ago  Henry  J.  Furber, 
Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1861  provided  that  the  income  of  $1,400 
should  be  spent  upon  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  subjects 
Professor  William  Smyth  taught  in  his  college  days.  Last  Com- 
mencement, pleased  with  the  result  of  his  earlier  gift,  he  author- 
ized the  librarian  and  the  professor  of  mathematics  to  expend  for 
him  $500  in  completing  our  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  purchasing  a  complete  series  of  the  leading  German 
mathematical  periodical.  The  present  year  this  collection  has 
rendered  valued  assistance  not  only  to  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  but  also  to  a  graduate  student  pursuing  a  special  investi- 
gation in  physical  science. 

By  the  generosity  of  others  the  subjects  of  Missions,  The 
Huguenots,  Standard  Fiction  and  American  Local  History  have 
been  endowed,  but  the  wider  departments  of  Economics,  Political 
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History,  American  and  English  Literature,  together  with  many 
definite  topics  such  as  Forestry,  Shipping,  Athletics,  the  Civil 
War,  Longfellowiana,  must  be  provided  for  if  the  library  is  to 
meet  the  demands  its  students  and  the  people  of  Maine  will  make 
upon  it  in  the  coming  century. 

Library  Fellowships. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  make  Bowdoin  College  a  place  where  an 
education  is  given  away  to  every  one  who  applies  for  it.  It  is 
highly  desirable,  however,  that  any  boy  who  combines  a  desire 
for  an  education  with  good  mental  ability  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  shall  find  here  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  education  for 
himself  under  circumstances  which  will  neither  break  down  his 
health  nor  impair  the  value  of  the  education  he  obtains.  One  of 
the  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
traditions  and  yet  without  any  loss  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient,  is  by  establishing  several  library  fellowships. 

From  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  custom  to  employ  the  aid 
of  undergraduates  in  the  library.  During  the  many  years  in 
which  it  was  open  only  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  one  student,  a 
Senior,  had  his  tuition  remitted  for  services  rendered.  With  the 
increase  of  the  hours  of  opening,  additional  assistants  have  been 
taken  from  the  various  classes.  Although  the  compensation  is 
not  large  in  view  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  required,  there 
have  always  been  many  students  desirous  of  these  places.  Of 
late  years  competitive  examinations  have  been  held,  and  there  are 
many  candidates  for  each  vacancy.  When  a  young  man  of 
ability  and  aptitude  for  library  work  wins  one  of  these  positions 
in  Freshman  year,  his  services  towards  the  end  of  the  four  years' 
course  become  of  no  little  value  and  importance.  Yet  in  several 
instances  they  have  been  lost  to  the  institution  since  his  circum- 
stances required  him  to  leave  college  and  engage  in  the  more 
remunerative  work  of  teaching.  There  is  no  better  way  in  which 
a  friend  of  Bowdoin  could  at  the  same  time  assist  the  library  and 
a  long   series  of   worthy,    talented,    self-supporting    young    men 
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than  by  establishing  a  library  fellowship  which  would  yield  an 
annual  income  of  two  hundred  fiftv  dollars.  The  college  would 
receive  service  fully  worth  the  amount  paid,  and  the  holder  would 
have  the  privilege  of  earning  his  way  and  yet  of  pursuing  an 
unbroken  course. 

WILLIAM   DeWITT   HYDE. 

Brunswick,  Maine,  June  1,  1900. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

GEORGE  T.   LITTLE, 

Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College 

FOR   THE    YEAR    ENDING  JUNE    i,  igoo. 


To  the  Visiting  Committee  : 

Gentlemen — The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library,  inclusive 
of  4,040  belonging  to  the  Medical  School,  is  67,164.  The  accessions 
for  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  2,059  ;  of  these  950  were  pur- 
chased at  an  average  cost  of  $1.80;  199  were  obtained  by  binding 
periodicals  and  pamphlets  ;  21  came  by  exchange,  and  889  were  given 
by  various  donors. 

The  notable  gift  of  the  year  was  that  of  five  hundred  dollars  from 
Henry  J.  Furber,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1861.  Mr.  Furber  was  the 
first  alumnus  to  establish  a  book  fund  for  this  library.  Each  of  his 
visits  to  his  Alma  Mater  has  been  marked  by  some  substantial  token  of 
his  interest.  Last  Commencement,  without  a  word  of  solicitation,  he 
authorized  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  the  librarian  to  purchase 
whatever  was  needed  to  round  out  the  Smyth  mathematical  library 
which  had  already  grown  to  considerable  proportions  as  the  result  of 
his  generous  gift  of  twenty  years  ago. 

This  gift  has  prevented  our  purchases  from  falling  far  below  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  remind 
you  of  the  injury  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  library  that  will  inevita- 
bly follow  the  large  reduction  in  the  annual  appropriation  made  in  1898, 
unless  measures  are  at  once  taken  to  increase  its  book-funds. 

Among  the  books  presented  there  should  be  noted  a  complete  set  in 
44  volumes  of  the  "  Kiinstler  Monographien."  This  gift,  particularly 
useful  at  the  present,  is  entirely  anonymous,  and  it  is  hoped  this  indirect 
acknowledgment    may  come   to    the    attention   of   the    donor.      Chief 
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Justice  Fuller  has  sent  us  the  volumes  relating  to  the  Venezuela-British 
Guiana  Arbitration  ;  Secretary  Hill  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  a  large  number  of  educational  books,  pamphlets  and  periodi- 
cals from  his  private  library  ;  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Hale  gave  us  over  two 
hundred  volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson  ; 
Mr.  George  W.  Seavey,  a  framed  crayon  likeness  of  our  oldest  gradu- 
ate, Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury,  drawn  by  the  late  Miss  Louise  Lamb  ; 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Jameson,  of  the  Class  of  1876,  sent  us  from  China  a 
valuable  illustrated  quarto,  Favier's  Peking.  Previous  to  his  death, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Guild  had  added  sixty  volumes  to  the  German  Dialect  Col- 
lection, and  since  that  event  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Parker,  has  sent 
us  twice  that  number  of  volumes  selected  from  his  private  library. 
The  library  was  enabled  by  an  anonymous  gift  for  that  purpose,  to  print 
and  distribute  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with  his  portrait,  the  words 
publicly  spoken  in  Brunswick  in  memory  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
name  has  so  often  appeared  in  these  annual  reports. 

Among  the  purchases  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  mathematical 
works  alluded  to  previously,  may  be  mentioned  Gen.  Chamberlain's 
Universities  and  their  Sons,  Tissot's  Life  of  Christ,  bound  volumes  of 
the  Eastern  Argus  covering  the  period  1828-1837,  and  a  complete  set 
of  the  publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Circulation. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  loaned  is  6,509,  a  decrease  from  that 
of  last  year.  This  may  be  in  part  explained^  by  marked  diminution  of 
the  number  of  medical  students  using  the  library  since  the  instruction 
of  the  two  upper  classes  has  been  conducted  in  Portland.  Our  circula- 
tion compares  favorably,  after  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  students,  with  that  recorded  at  the  Harvard  University 
library. 

Expenditures. 

The  itemized  bills  on  file  at  the  Treasurer's  office  are  roughly  clas- 
sified in  the  following  statement,  to  show  the  character  of  the  expendi- 
tures and  the  sources  of  income. 
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Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Appropriation, 

$1,000 

Books, 

$1,710 

Gift  of  Henry  J.  Furber, 

.       500 

Binding, 

368 

Bond  Fund, 

372 

Periodicals, 

362 

Sibley  Fund, 

.       315 

Continuations,     . 

64 

Walker  Fund, 

,      311 

Transportation, 

116 

G.  S.  Bowdoin  Fund, 

80 

Library  Supplies, 

236 

General  Library  Fund, 

93 

Assistance  in  cataloguing,   109 

Smyth  Fund, 

110 

Ayer  Fund, 

25 

$2,965 

Sherman  Fund, 

50 

Sales  of  duplicates, 

109 

$2,965 

The  College  Reading-Room  . 

At  the  suggestion  and  desire  of  the  President  and  Faculty,  a  prop- 
osition was  made  to  the  student  body  last  February  to  place  the  read- 
ing-room, hitherto  conducted  by  a  general  association  of  the  students, 
under  the  charge  of  the  college  librarian.  The  proposal  was  accepted 
after  due  consideration  and,  with  your  approval,  will  be  carried  out  this 
summer.  This  change  involves  a  considerable  re-arrangement  of  books 
in  the  library,  a  slight  expenditure  for  new  furniture,  a  large  increase 
of  the  hours  at  which  the  library  or  certain  of  its  rooms  must  be  open, 
and  the  consequent  addition  to  the  library  force  of  one  permanent 
assistant.  It  is  believed  that  the  advantages  will  more  than  counter- 
balance the  additional  labor  and  expense  brought  to  the  administration 
of  the  library.  No  appropriation  of  money  will  be  necessary  the  pres- 
ent year,  provided  the  librarian  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treas- 
urer for  the  amount  now  held,  and  hereafter  collected  by  him  from 
the  students,  for  this  general  purpose. 


The  New  Library  Building. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  and  formal  report  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
set  forth  the  importance  to  the  library,  to  the  college,  and,  I  believe,  to 
the  state,  of  the  great  benefaction  which  was  publicly  announced  on 
April  23,  1900.  That  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  best  collection  of 
books  in  the  state  is,  by  the  generosity  of  General  Thomas  Hamlin 
Hubbard,  to  have  a  commodious  home  of  its  own,  safe  from  injury  by 
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fire  or  water,  and  supplied  with  every  needed  convenience,  may  well 
call  to  the  lips  of  all  the  words  which  one  loyal  alumnus  sent  as  his 
congratulatory  message,  Laus  Deo.  To  express  the  gratitude  felt  by 
those  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  library  towards  him 
who  makes  real  the  facilities  so  long  desired,  words  alone  are  quite 
insufficient. 

The  Obituary  Record. 

The  tenth  annual  number  of  the  Obituary  Record  was  published 
last  December,  with  a  title  page  and  index  to  the  previous  nine  issues. 
The  volume  thus  completed  is  an  octavo  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages 
and  contains  biographical  sketches  of  442  graduates  who  have  died 
during  the  decade  ending  June  1,  1899.  In  view  of  the  time  required 
to  prepare  this  record,  and  the  cost  of  its  publication,  it  is  desirable 
that  its  continuance  should  be  formally  authorized  by  the  Boards. 


THIRD    REPORT 

OF  THE 


Librarian  of  the  Medical  School  of  Maine. 


Gentlemen — The  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  28, 
1900,  must,  like  its  predecessor,  be  brief.  Owing  to  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  the  routine  work  of  the  college  library,  I  have  been  unable  to 
carry  out  the  hope  expressed  last  year  of  providing  in  the  Seth  Adams 
Hall  a  more  convenient  and  attractive  reading-room  for  the  medical 
students  than  that  now  assigned  them  in  the  chapel  building.  Until 
additional  facilities  for  their  use  could  be  offered,  it  did  not  seem  wise 
to  expend  the  appropriation  in  increasing  the  number  of  reference 
books.  I  have  not,  accordingly,  drawn  upon  the  treasury  for  any  of 
the  expenses  of  the  year.  These  amount  to  $28.95  ($6.00  for  trans- 
portation charges  and  $22.95  for  binding  recent  periodicals),  and  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  duplicates. 

The  chief  addition  of  the  year  was  the  gift  from  Professor  S.  H. 
Weeks,  M.D.,  of  253  volumes  and  four  cases  of  unbound  periodicals 
selected  from  his  own  library  and  that  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Wood, 
Class  of  1829.  While  many  of  the  periodicals  proved  to  be  duplicates 
and  have  been  or  will  be  sold  to  other  libraries,  others  have  been  of 
oreat  service  in  completing  imperfect  sets.  Two  interesting  volumes 
added  to  our  store  from  this  source,  were  the  neatly  bound  manuscript 
notes  taken  by  Dr.  Wood  while  a  medical  student  at  Paris  in  1835. 

The  cheering  prospect  of  ample  fire-proof  accommodation  for  this 
long-established  library  gives  an  additional  reason  for  endeavoring  to 
increase  its  extent  and  completeness  as  a  collection  where  the  history 
and  development  of  medical  science  can  be  studied  to  advantage. 

I  am,    respectfully, 

GEO.  T.  LITTLE, 

Librarian . 


